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Foreword 


On a lazy autumn Sunday, Nikhil received a call from a family friend. 
“Hey Nikhil, I’m applying to Stanford. Any tips?” 


“Hey dude! It’s been a while. Tell me about yourself. What are you interested in? What 
keeps you busy outside of school?” 


“Well, | like basketball... and | worked at a startup last summer.” 
“Okay, how was the startup experience?” 
“It was alright, just something my dad set me up with.” 


After receiving a few more lackadaisical responses, Nikhil proceeded to explain that a 
college application yearns for a cohesive theme, which can be pretty much anything. 
The more genuine your voice, the better. 


The conversation was quick and compulsory. The kid was simply following instructions: 
“Apply to Stanford. Call the family friend who got in.” He didn’t know what he wanted or 
why he was applying. After the call was over, Nikhil felt frustrated. He didn’t fault the kid 
for not having a dream in mind—plenty of high schoolers don’t—but he knew that kids 
everywhere were just like his family friend, going through the motions while chasing 
some externally-defined notions of success. 


Meanwhile, in the depths of East Coast suburbia, Sanjay was home for break. He was 
ready to relax, eat copious amounts of food, and survive a deluge of well-intentioned 
moms and dads asking him about his time at the almighty Stanford. Never quite the 
chatterbox, he would usually mutter something about classes taking a lot of time or 
about his struggle to find a job. 


And that was hopefully the end of things. But god forbid they ask about getting into 
Stanford. This was an uncomfortable topic for Sanjay, mostly because he had no idea 


why the hell he got in.' “But what SAT score did you get? Oh, 2320? Hey, hey son! Get 


1 Sanjay has some idea why. 


[” 


over here—bow down-—over 2300 on his SAT!” Then they would dutifully note his 
extracurriculars and hear whatever they wanted to hear about hard work, drive, and 
determination. 


Here’s what he wished he could tell them, if only he had the courage: Stanford was a 
nice place, but in no way was it the be-all, end-all of academic life. 


“No,” the parents would have said, “Oh no, no. Do you mean to say that getting into 
college is not heaven?” In fact, there were times over the last four years when Sanjay 
was convinced that attending a state school back home would have saved him $250K 
and given him most of the same opportunities he had received at Stanford. Why were 
these parents so certain that elite colleges were the goal? 


Like clockwork, high schools churn out identical, college-worshipping students by the 
truckload. They spend their waking hours molding themselves into what they believe 
colleges want. They are pushed into sanitized, application-ready extracurriculars and 
are ultimately driven into a career that doesn’t excite them. Forget the rat race as you 
know it—this is a race toward rotten cheese. 


And it’s not that these kids burn out permanently. But it ends up taking personal crises 
and a lot of decisive action to become people they respect. They lose valuable time not 
living the lives they really want. We've seen this process unfold with each and every 
one of our friends, in high school as well as college. Now we're sharing the wisdom we 
wish we once had. 


Maybe you're an ambitious kid. You’ve never verbalized the extent of your ambition to 
yourself, but you've worked hard so far and success matters to you. 


Maybe you're the child of first-generation immigrant parents. You feel unspoken 
expectations chasing you wherever you go. 


Maybe you're the latest model in a long line of native-born bankers, doctors, or 
something-or-others, and the standard is that you at least meet standards. 


Maybe you're a degenerate, a social heathen who can't chug along with the status quo 
any longer. 


Or maybe you're just a normal kid looking for some practical answers to some ordinary 
questions: 


“How do | do high school?” 

“How do | get into the college of my dreams?” 
“What’s the point of school?” 

“Should | start drinking coffee?” 


We'll give you all guidance where we can, but before doing so, it’s equally important to 
recognize who we are: We are not your parents, we are not your teachers, and we are 
not your siblings. We're just two overthinking 22-year-olds who recently graduated from 
Stanford. We set out to forge our own happiness, success, and virtue, and in the 
process we've relentlessly unpacked our lives for answers. 


If you're curious why you should do school or how to maximize your time there, keep an 
open mind and continue reading. We don’t have formulas for getting you into college or 
rules for success that you can copy and paste. What we can offer you, however, is a 
series of questions and references to help you conclude things about your own life. 


After reading this manifesto, you should arrive at a deep understanding: For maybe the 
first time in your waking existence, you control the direction of your actions, and more 
broadly, your life. 


Part I: Definition 


“There are three things extremely hard: steel, a diamond, and to know 
one's self.” 


Benjamin Franklin 


Chapter 1: Agency 


“Enlightenment is man’s emergence from his self-imposed immaturity. 
Immaturity is the inability to use one’s understanding without guidance 
from another. This immaturity is self-imposed when its cause lies not in 
lack of understanding, but in lack of resolve and courage to use it without 
guidance from another. Sapere Aude! [Dare to know!] ‘Have courage to use 
your own understanding!’—that is the motto of enlightenment.” 


Immanuel Kant 
“An Answer to the Question: What is Enlightenment?” 


Why Not? 


Before you drink our Kool-Aid, step back and relax for a moment. Step all the way 
back—out of your current concerns, desires, and expectations. Float out of your body 
and look down at yourself, sitting by your computer, reading these words. 


Close your eyes for ten seconds, hold a few deep breaths, and observe yourself. 


Here’s what you saw: a mass of mostly water, on a rotating sphere, which is orbiting a 
big ball of gas, itself just one of a hundred billion stars in the Milky Way, itself just one of 
a hundred billion galaxies in the observable universe.” What’s beautiful about your little 
floating mass in all this vastness is that it is quintessentially yours. You, and you alone 
determine the choices you make, whether in the next ten minutes or the next ten 
decades. 


It might not feel that way. Your life up to now has been almost exclusively determined 
by your parents and your teachers. You are conditioned to respect these authority 
figures and their frameworks: go to a good college, get a good job, have 2.5 kids anda 
loving spouse, move to the suburbs, raise your kids, work steadily until you're 60, retire 
on a comfy pension on a comfy couch, and die at 78, probably on that same couch. 


What's cool is that now, for perhaps the first time in your life, you're starting to control 
your own watery mass. You know all that bullshit about how you're a teenager now and 
you get to have more freedom? That’s not about buying a soda from the vending 


? Feel angsty yet? Welcome. 


machine with your own change or getting a sloppy hickey in the parking lot. In some 
ways it is, but in a much, much more important sense, freedom is about your agency, or 
your ability to drive that watery mass in a direction of your choosing. 


We're not saying “anyone can be POTUS?” or “anyone can befriend a lion,” which, while 
technically true, is not the point. We're saying “anyone can try to be POTUS or befriend a 
lion, should they decide that those are worthwhile endeavors.” 


Want to leave high school and join a commune of hippies‘ that bathe infrequently and 
eat sporadically? Why not? Want to abandon 10 years of piano lessons to play the tenor 
sax? Other than your parents not being too happy, why not? 


We hear your objections. 


“Okay, that’s all very cute kumbaya advice, but realistically | want to get into a HYPSM° 
like you guys and have a high-powered Wall Street career with a model spouse and a 
Bugatti Veyron.” 


If you really want to be Jordan Belfort, go ahead. It may or may not live up to the dream. 
But from this second onward, if you (1) acknowledge your agency and (2) continuously 
make use of it, you'll never have to answer bullshit like “how do | find fulfillment in my 
career” or “how do | achieve happiness in the relationships | pursue.” You'll always be 
doing what you want to be doing. 


College Already Started 


You may be reading this as a guide to high school, which might ultimately be your 
stepping stone to college. But college already started for you. It began the second you 
stepped onto your high school campus, and if you're already in college, then it has quite 
literally started for you. Either way, our guidance is the same. 


Ask yourself what college is, what it represents, and why you lust after college. You may 
have some misconceptions of what actually happens when you get to college. But more 
than likely, you think that college represents freedom. Well, freedom from what? Your 
parents? Your teachers? Responsibility? Your current persona? 


3 President of the United States. 

* As it turns out, there are a number of ways to do exactly this in college... 

5 HYPSM, short for Harvard-Yale-Princeton-Stanford-MIT. If you are aware of this acronym, you've 
probably read too much College Confidential in your time on this planet. 


Sure, your parents aren't hovering over your shoulder when you're off at college, but for 
the most part, all these freedom-robbing factors remain as a part of your psyche. They 
only seem to weaken their hold when you consciously place importance elsewhere. For 
some, that transition occurs after they receive their first C. For others, that’s trying Math 
Club when all they've ever known is football.® 


Granted, there are some social aspects to college that you probably don't have in high 
school. You can't stroll over to your friend’s room down the hall and talk through the 
night. You can't be in your room finishing a problem set in one moment and throwing a 
party in the next. You can’t casually binge drink just yet, but we’re guessing your goal for 
college isn’t alcoholism. 


Most other ingredients of college are already in place. Once you realize this, it’s clear 
that college has already begun. 


You want to reinvent yourself? Why wait? 

You want to challenge your convictions? Why wait? 
You want to work on cool stuff? Why wait? 

You want to dive into a new arena? Why wait? 

You want some financial independence? Why wait? 


A Critical Distinction 


It’s not about having the freedom to do whatever you want, but having the freedom to do 
what you want. What do we mean by this? 


Being a rebel without a cause seems cool. You can throw a tantrum at the world like this 
moron, and it'll probably even feel euphoric. However, this angst is just your inner desire 
for agency manifesting itself as full-blown victimhood. Don't be a victim. 


Of course, expressing your inner angst and frustration is an important first step to 
recognizing your current displeasure. Much of this anxiety is an emotional trigger telling 
you that something is off, that there’s a disconnect between your true desires and your 
current actions. 


6 ¿Por qué no los dos? 
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So think of yourself as an excited particle, bouncing here and there, but never making 
substantial movement in any one particular direction. To proceed, you will have to pick a 
direction and take steps accordingly. Rebelling against anything and everything, on the 
other hand, is like being lost in a nightmarish maze and not looking for a way out. 


Ut 


Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to go from here?’ 
‘That depends a good deal on where you want to get to,’ said the Cat. 
‘I don't much care where-,” said Alice. 
‘Then it doesn't matter which way you go,” said the Cat. 
‘-so long as I get somewhere,’ Alice added as an explanation. 
‘Oh, you're sure to do that,’ said the Cat, ‘if you only walk long enough.” 


Lewis Carroll 
Alice in Wonderland 


Boundary Conditions 


How do you proceed from the “do whatever you want, kids, you can literally fly” state to 
a more constructive one? Naming the boundary conditions of your current state is the 


vital next step, leading to wiser decisions that factor in risk. 


Boundary conditions are limitations on the scope of choices you can make. You can 
think of them as a box within which your agency resides. Using the “life is a game” 
metaphor, defining your boundary conditions is like defining the rules of the game. 


Currently, these conditions may be constraints imposed by your school, parents, or 
teachers. For example, your parents may require that you don’t go out past 11:00 PM. 
That’s one boundary condition. In the future—if they don’t already—money, relationships, 
and health may inhibit your freedom. 


Now, it’s possible your boundary conditions are greatly exaggerated, and depending on 
how you value things, some conditions may constrain the set of possible actions more 
than others. For example, arguing with your teacher might result in half an hour of lunch 
detention. Does that possibility strike terror in your heart? Or do you barely bat an eye? 
Either way, those are your personal value judgments at work. 


Of course, until we figure out immortality, death is the one universal boundary condition. 
While other conditions lead us to write off possibilities for ourselves, death forces us to 
explore them. Understand just how limited your time is on Earth. Embrace the fact that 
you cannot do everything, so you are forced to do something. 
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If this induces an existential crisis, or you feel an onset of cosmic horror or unshakable 
terror, please take care of yourself. Check out our resources on mental health and 
existential crises. There’s no rush. 


Now, it’s time to define your own boundary conditions. 
Take as long as you need to make these three lists, and remember, these are not rigid: 


1. Conditions that you are fairly confident exist for yourself. 
2. Conditions whose existence is unclear. 
3. Conditions that may exist for others, but not for you. 


Arbitrary examples of the three lists (by no means exhaustive): 


e My Conditions 
o Shelter, Food, and Water 
9 Hours of Sleep 
Health Insurance 
Transportation to School and Dance Practice 
Asthma Inhaler 
Currently Unable to Pay for College 
Total Burn Rate: $25/Day 


oO 0 0 0 Q 


e Unclear Conditions 
o Learning Disabilities 
o Mood Disorder 


e Not My Conditions 

Required Military Service 

Neighborhood Gang Conflict 

Substance Abuse Disorder 

Lack of Access to Basic Healthcare 

Lack of Internet Access 

Need for Constant Social Interaction (since I’m not an extrovert) 


oO 0 0 0 O 


With your boundary conditions defined, let us proceed... 
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Chapter 2: Occupation 


“My brother has his sword, King Robert has his warhammer and I have my 
mind...and a mind needs books as a sword needs a whetstone if it is to 
keep its edge. That's why I read so much, Jon Snow.” - Tyrion Lannister 


George R.R. Martin 
A Game of Thrones 


What Do You Want to Be When You Grow Up? 


What the hell, you know? How are you supposed to answer that at 14 (or even 22)? It’s 
that question your parents’ friends ask you when nothing else comes to mind. Maybe 
the age gap is too large, or maybe they define themselves by their occupation. Maybe 
that's what older folks asked them when they were kids. The cycle probably goes back 
to times of apprenticeship when the answer was, “Whatever my dad does, duh!” Upon 
closer inspection, it’s the wrong question. 


Adult: “Say kid, what do you want to be when you grow up?” 
Kid: “A doctor!” 

Adult: “Why do you want to be a doctor?” 

Kid: “Doctors make a lot of money, and | get to help people.” 


Really? Those are the reasons you want to be a doctor? Do you have any interest 
whatsoever in human biology? 


The more likely scenario is that you're just regurgitating what your grandparents have 
been telling you since you were a baby, so that you may one day gain the respect of your 
community, comprised of people whose names remain unclear to you. Would you know 
you wanted to be a professional skydiver if you’ve never gone skydiving? Or a cartoonist 
if you've never put pen to paper? Our point is this: You can’t know what you want to be 
without first knowing what you want to do. 
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What’s Your Passion? 


This is another one of those pesky, job-interview-buzzword questions. It sounds like 
something Ashton Kutcher would say while bowing down at the altar of Steve Jobs. 
Passion, Steve! PASSION! 


It’s a slightly better question because at least it stimulates some internal dialogue about 
what you like doing, but the word itself can be toxic. Say you have a few interests and 
can't decide between any of them, or maybe you have no idea what you like doing! In 
such cases, you might try something and think, “I like it, but it's not this passion thing 
that everyone is losing sleep over.” That’s because it’s very unlikely you'll get that 
“passion” rush just from trying something. You may have to run with it for a while and 
develop some proficiency in it before it can become a “passion.” 


But you see why it can be toxic. If you don't feel it right away, you'll probably drop the 
thing and move on to something else. In this way, you'll never arrive at your “passion” 
because you never get far enough into something to develop that sense. 


Even if you think you've found your so-called “passion,” you may be fooling yourself. And 
like Richard Feynman said, “The first principle is that you must not fool yourself—and 
you are the easiest person to fool.” Maybe, for example, you have romanticized notions 
of being a neurosurgeon, but can you really tell us neurosurgery is your “passion” if 
you've never dissected a brain or spent an inordinate amount of time reading, with utter 
excitement and childlike joy, about various cortical regions? 


In their book Designing Your Life, design-thinking teachers Bill Burnett and Dave Evans 
have a great section on passion titled “Anti-Passion is our Passion”: 


“Many people are under the dysfunctional belief that they just need to find out 
what they are passionate about. Once they know their passion, everything else 
will somehow magically fall into place. We hate this idea for one very good 
reason: most people don’t know their passion. 


Our colleague William Damon, director of the Stanford Center on Adolescence, 
found that only one in five young people between twelve and twenty-six have a 
clear vision of where they want to go, what they want to accomplish in life, and 
why. Our experience suggest, similarly, that 80 percent of all ages don’t really 
know what they are passionate about. 
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So conversations with career counselors often go like this: 


Career Counselor: ‘What are you passionate about?’ 
Job Seeker: ‘I don’t know.’ 
Career Counselor: ‘Well, come back when you figure it out.’ 


.. We believe that people actually need to take time to develop a passion. And the 
research shows that, for most people, passion comes after they try something, 
discover they like it, and develop mastery—not before” (xxix). 


Again, the question is not what you want to be, but what you want to do. Perhaps your 
most important objective in school is figuring out what you like to do, and based on 
your set of interests, we have devised three broad methodologies for doing so. 


These are named in the diagram below, where the width of each level represents the 
number of possible interests that the method can accommodate. 


Moonshot 
One Passion 


One-Month 


A Few Competing Interests 


Scattershot 
I Have No Clue 
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The Scattershot Approach 


For those who have little to no clue: Throw a bunch of darts at the wall and see which 
ones stick. 


High school is filled with sheep. Sheep follow their shepherd. But who is the shepherd? 
We'll let you in on a little secret. There are very few kids in high school that understand 
what they're doing or why they're doing it. So, instead of sheep following one 
responsible shepherd, you have sheep following other sheep in this endless 
loop-de-loop around the school. 


On the social side, high schoolers follow the “cool” kids’ behavior, for some definition of 
cool. On the academic side, high schoolers try super hard to compete with the “smart” 
kids, where smart is often cheaply defined by test scores. 


When you can't identify what you like doing, what your goals are, or who you are as an 
individual, it’s near-impossible to break away from the safety of the herd approach: envy 
cool kids and compete for grades with the book-smart ones. But if you aren't able to 
identify these things, how do you break away from the herd? 


Well, you can start by trying something. We realize how difficult this is, especially 
growing up with the Internet. You have the world’s information in your palm, and every 
day there’s some new meme competing for your brain’s attention. And even if you 
manage to overcome the noise and the distraction, you are paralyzed by the paradox of 
choice: given too many options, you run the risk of being confused, dissatisfied, and 
ultimately rendered immobile from picking. 


Nevertheless, you must start moving. Think of this as an experiment in which the 
dependent variable is your happiness and the independent variables are all of these 
different possibilities. Test your happiness hypothesis by trying each possibility in turn 
and evaluating how happy you are. Happiness isn’t everything, but it’s worth pursuing as 
if it were. 


Let's start. Create a list of things you possibly, slightly, just might be interested in. A cap 
on the number of things you list isn’t necessary. If it’s a million, so be it, as long as you 
write each one down. Your next step is to begin crossing possibilities off the list, which 
lets you figure out what you don't want to do. The longer you wait for some mythical 
“inspiration” to strike, the higher the opportunity cost of inaction. The possibilities will 
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remain and so will your anxiety about what to do. Here are some possible ways to cross 
things off the list: 


1. Join clubs. 


Your school’s clubs are an excellent introduction to topics of interest. Walk into a club 
meeting at lunch, even halfway through senior year.’ Your genuine enthusiasm and 
curiosity will naturally attract others with similar interests, including individuals that you 
hadn't previously met! If people aren’t welcoming of your novice-ness, then that’s their 
problem and not yours. You will know to avoid such toxic attitudes. 


Remember, your high school is merely a resource that taxpayers and benefactors 
maintain for your benefit. When you pay taxes someday, you'll return the favor. 


2. Use your community. 


Community centers and public libraries have all sorts of interesting events to expand 
your perspective. Take advantage of free introductory classes on things like painting or 
computer programming. 


3. Geta job. 


Nikhil loves music, so one summer he bussed dishes at a restaurant that doubles as a 
nighttime concert venue, receiving tips while enjoying live tunes. 


4. Reach out to people. 


If you think veterinary medicine is for you, ask a local vet if you can shadow them for a 
day or two. Explore the jobs of the adults in your life. 


5. “Play an instrument.” 


Maybe this is oddly specific, but it’s unlikely you'll regret learning to play something (or 
otherwise perform, if instruments aren’t your thing). Burned out by a decade of classical 
violin, Sanjay got some friends together in high school for an electronic Indian fusion 
band. Today, he makes girls swoon by picking up stray guitars and playing four chords 
repeatedly. 


7 Seniors, you're not too late for this advice. People say that second semester is a never-ending party, but 
treat it equally as an opportunity to scheme on your life like never before. 
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6. Make more things. 


There are some activities you can’t merely read about. Whether you want to sculpt 
marble into statues or sculpt code into websites, there’s no substitute for giving 
something an actual try. You might not be very good at first, but expert wisdom says 
that if you're trying to get good at something or even just test the waters, quantity 


trumps quality. 


“Just DO IT.” 


Shia LaBeouf 
YouTube 


7. Produce what you consume. 


Along with the previous point, we consume a lot more than we produce. Think about 
everything that entertains you, whether it’s professional sports, video games, or Taco 
Bell. If consuming these things is a fun way to use your time, producing them might be 
what excites you. So go be an athlete, game designer, or renowned Mexican chef.® 


8. Ask a teacher or expert. 


Teachers and experts have spent a ton of time sifting through material and resources. 
Their recommendations for books, subjects, or even things to pursue could change your 
outlook forever. Again, your genuine enthusiasm should be met in kind by that of your 
mentors (and your curiosity may not go unheeded when you need a letter of 
recommendation). 


9. Create a curriculum. 


Maybe you feel like your teachers don’t know much. Since the dawn of the printing 
press, ambitious types have raided books for knowledge, and that’s something that still 
works today. Fortunately for you kiddos, Google is at your disposal. Reading Wikipedia 
articles on various subjects may be the fastest way to cross things off your list of 
possibilities or find options that you had never considered. If you instinctively dive 
deeper and deeper on a particular topic, it should stay on your list. 


8 | mean, have you tasted a Mexican Pizza Supreme? 
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Don't be intimidated by complexity as a noob. You are still early in your academic life, 
and reading about a topic for the first time can be filled with inscrutable jargon, 
unnecessarily complex words like “inscrutable,” and the annoying assumption that you 
need to already be an expert in the area. Wikipedia isn't always great about this, so we 
also encourage you to try intro-friendly resources like Khan Academy, Coursera, and 


Explain that Stuff.? 


Even without these aids, we believe that given enough time and effort, you can read 
philosophy, poetry, or code. Simply immersing yourself in that difficult language may 
eventually lead to understanding. Don't underestimate your ability to learn on your own. 
(Our friend Nick has some helpful thoughts on this matter). 


Crossing possibilities off the list now will help you stress less when the time comes to 
find a job or pick a super costly college major.'° At the bare minimum, you'll know at 
least one thing that you don’t want to do—and so it will be forever banned from nagging 
your mind. Finding things worth doing may be a lifelong pursuit, so be patient. Commit 
to taking action and trying things. You may not find your “passion,” but you can get 
moving on something. 


The One-Month Approach 


For those who can’t decide between multiple competing interests: Land darts on each of 
a few, well-chosen spots on the wall. 


If you have competing interests, but can’t decide what to pursue, then your first task is 
to free up time. If college is your end goal, then spend the bare minimum time getting 
good grades and test scores.'' This doesn’t mean that you cease to learn and drop all 
curiosity. Instead, you merely divert that learning, curiosity, and time to your interests. 
Drop all activities you think you should be doing and focus on the ones you know you 
want to do. Why be average at the “recommended activities” like Speech and Debate or 
Student Council if you know you're fascinated by astrophysics or game design? 


The answer to that question is not “getting into college.” We do not have the data to 
back this up, but pursuing your own curiosity is probably more impressive to colleges 
than getting into your school’s Academic Honor Society. 


° Or, lest it be forgotten, the Holy Grail of Math Notes. 

10 Sanjay calculated this once, and it was something like $500 per lecture per course at Stanford. “I don’t 
skip class THAT often, Mom and Dad!” 

11 For reference, this is also the bare minimum that most colleges expect of you. Everything else is either 
being genuinely interesting or faking it through your application. 
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Also, read that carefully: if you cast aside Student Council, the alternative is not 
stagnation. Instead, you are recognizing that the opportunity cost of doing Student 
Council is higher than that of learning astrophysics (or whatever “Student Council” and 
“astrophysics” might be in your specific case). In other words, you're missing out on 
more—more enjoyment, more learning, and more potential—by doing Student Council 
than by learning astrophysics. As we'll examine more closely in Chapter 3, perhaps there 
are things that you should be doing, but only if they are in line with a goal of your 
choosing. 


Some of your peers may have received legitimate guidance from older siblings or 
parents, but most are taking a chance on near zero-risk endeavors. Typically, these are 
based on a “sure-fire” thing that some distant family friend did to get into Harvard or 
because of bullshit they read on College Confidential. “Look, that kid got into Cornell 
because he was captain of everything and president of the Leadership Club! Maybe | 
should do Leadership too!” 


If you have a few specific interests, recognize that you're already a step ahead and that 
now is the time to go full throttle. By cutting out bullshit activities, low-risk endeavors, 
and externally defined notions of success, you can acquire huge chunks of time to 
create and explore. "2 


“But, guys, you still haven't helped me sort through my various interests.” 


Here’s the systematic approach: one-month projects. This expands on an idea from 
Paul Graham’s fantastic piece, “What You'll Wish You’d Known” (many of his 
conclusions are similar to our own). 


1. Start by listing your specific interests, ranked from highest to lowest interest. Use 
arbitrary rankings if you really can’t order them (it probably won't matter). 

2. Choose the highest-ordered item. 

3. Complete a one-month project. For example: woodworking — construct a 
cabinet; physics — build a subwoofer; english — write a short story. Put the 
entirety of your extra focus, energy, and time into it, creating something concrete 
in one month. It’s worth repeating here: quantity trumps quality. 


12 There’s this terrible meme in college. There are three things: Sleep, Grades, and Social Life, and you can 
only pick two of them. Turns out there are four things, if you include Bullshit Activities. Which three would 
you pick? 
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4. If you didn’t enjoy the experience at all, cross it out from the list and move on to 
the next thing. 

5. If you enjoyed it, but can’t necessarily call it your “passion,” keep it on the list and 
consider doing another project that further advances your learning and builds 
your skills. Remember, “passion” is often a toxic word and you may need to gain 
proficiency before you can really develop an excitement for something. 

6. If you enjoyed it so much that you think about it even when you're not doing it, 
then congratulations, you may have found your “passion.” Forget one-month 
projects at this point. Take this interest to the next level using the Moonshot 


Approach. 
7. Repeat steps 1 through 6 with the next item on your list. 


One month is just a suggestion, but we think it’s a perfect length: you do something long 
enough to give it a fair chance, but one month is just one month if your interest is not 
quite as interesting as you had imagined. In just the course of high school, you could do 
anywhere from 1 to 48 such projects, depending on when you start and when you find 
what you really enjoy. 


The Moonshot Approach 
For those who have one or two passions: Throw many darts at the same spot on the wall 
until you can't miss. 


Congratulations, you are among the lucky few who know, in your gut, what you want to 
do. You already have a massive advantage. Master those one or two things and have 
something to show for your mastery. 


Start a club. Build something. Create a YouTube channel. Secure an apprenticeship. 
Reach out to a local university and do research with a professor. Get creative. 


Don't wait for permission. In most cases, go beyond your high school. See if you can 
make some money teaching or doing your thing. DO NOT worry about pleasing some 
college committee. Some people search decades for passion, for what you have. And 
this time, we won't put that word in quotes. 


The Answer 


You can now respond to the unbearable “what do you want to be when you grow up” 
with “I have no clue, but I’m making a list.” 
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But let’s unpack the main claims of this chapter. We're saying that you should buck the 
herd, try new things, and generally not constrain yourself to someone else’s ideals of 
high achievement. Take time to understand your own interests through systematic 
experimentation, after which you will have a better sense of what you want to do, or 
equally important in some cases, what you don’t want to do. 


Even after narrowing down your scope of interests, you may find yourself dabbling in a 
number of activities, enjoying each one enough to keep doing it, but not enough to call it 
your “passion.” That’s okay! However, especially as you get closer to complete 
independence, you'll want to find some coherence in the things you do. 

This is what a lot of people define as “focus,” “vision,” or “purpose.” You might even find 
that you lack purpose completely, and that after much consideration, you're totally fine 
with that. But even saying that is declaring a sort of anti-purpose. What you're defining, 
in other words, is... 
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Chapter 3: Mission 


“I do the same thing over and over, improving bit by bit. There is always a 
yearning to achieve more. I'll continue to climb, trying to reach the top, 
but no one knows where the top is.” 


Jiro Ono 
Jiro Dreams of Sushi 


What’s Your Objective? 


The previous chapter was about discovering what you want to do. And yet, it says 
nothing about where you see yourself in 5, 10, or 20 years.'? What is your overarching 
goal? What is your mission? Do you want to make enough money to put your kids 
through college? Do you want to write the next Great American Novel? Do you want to 
have as many adventures as possible? Whatever it may be, this goal or “life philosophy” 
may not seem conventionally “good” in the eyes of your current community, but there is 
probably some community out there that will accept you wholeheartedly. 


Here are some example missions: 


Devote yourself fully to a craft. 

Devote yourself fully to another human being (or beings). 

Make enough money ASAP to live the rest of life on your own terms. 
Live in complete hedonism, 24/7. 

Live a peaceful life removed from society. 

Live nomadically, moment to moment, fully present, without plans or goals. 
Obtain as much knowledge as possible. 

Discover something completely new in a scientific field. 

Become as famous as possible. 

Become as wealthy as possible. 

Create as much positive impact as possible. 

Reduce as much suffering as much as possible. 


13 This is a typical cliché question in job interviews, but it’s worth thinking about and knowing your answer, 
even if it’s a non-answer. 
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This is, of course, an incomplete list, and no one is “locked into” these dreams per se. 
So why think about a framework at all, when it’s subject to change? As broad and 
inconsequential to your immediate life as these missions may seem, knowing your 
mission helps you define your strategy, which in turn helps you define your tactics. 


Say your mission in life were to devote yourself fully to a craft. To do this, your strategy 
might be to sustain yourself financially so that you don’t have to waste time on finding 
work unrelated to your craft. To carry out this strategy, your tactics might include: 


Frugality on anything unrelated to the development of your craft. 
Creating revenue streams by selling or marketing your craft. You might teach 
others in your community or create a YouTube channel showing your progress. 

e Foregoing an expensive college route for an apprenticeship under a master of the 
craft, where you clean the workspace or do logistical work to pay for tutelage. 


The Question of College 
“Should | go to college?” 
This is a Super important question, so take your time with it. 


Here’s what we think: College is not an end goal. College is not an end goal. College is 
not an end goal."* 


Like high school, it is a stepping stone for you to utilize. If college gets you closer to 
your goals, then take advantage of more schooling. Too many high schoolers just put 
their heads down and work tirelessly to get into college, never questioning why they lust 
after four more years of school. So we'll ask another question: why might you go to 
college? 


Well, college is often used as an insurance policy. The reasoning goes: if you fail at your 
goals, at least you'll have your college degree to fall back on. This is not as foolish of a 
decision as some would have you believe. 


In the unlikely, yet highly damaging scenario that an earthquake were to destroy your 
house, you'd want a solid plan B. A college degree, especially one from an elite 


14 College is not an end goal. 
15 Our friends have been agonizing over grad school. This shit never ends, man. 
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university, may indicate some knowledge or the potential for future success, increasing 
your chances of getting that first job interview and maintaining that roof over your head. 


But spending four years just to get a foot in the door may disappoint, since you could 
easily graduate from college and know very little at all.'° Plus, having insurance can 
make you complacent. You might end up spending thousands on earthquake protection 
when all you had to do was move a dozen miles off the fault line. In other words, you 
lose out on a huge opportunity to develop yourself. 


Your degree, then, may not be as important as gaining the right skills and maintaining 
your inner drive. We believe that if you're a smart and driven individual, you'll sustain 
yourself, with or without a college degree. 


To answer the question of whether college is an appropriate tactic, you must first define 
your mission. If you want to become an academic, for example, you'll probably want to 
get multiple degrees and work alongside professors in their research labs. In that 
scenario, college is an appropriate stepping stone. 


On the other hand, if you want to become an artist, for example, a four-year university 
might not be necessary. Say your calling were graphic design. Instead of college, you 
might post some new work on Instagram each day. Not only would you hone your skills 
through a much faster feedback loop, but you would also get the opportunity to build 
your artistic brand and connect with other graphic designers. When it comes to hiring, 
who would a graphic design firm rather hire: someone with a paltry portfolio because 
they wasted a bunch of time taking General Education (GE) requirements or someone 
with 100K followers on Instagram who has honed their craft every single day? 


We're not saying go to college. And we're not saying don't go to college.'” On the 
contrary, you must analyze whether college is a productive step to help you achieve your 
overarching mission. To understand your particular scenario, talk to parties that have no 
stake in the matter as well as parties that do. Your school’s college counselors might be 
a good start, but keep in mind that they’re paid to get you into college. Spend a few 
weekends calling family friends in various professions, asking questions on Internet 
forums, or talking to previous graduates from your high school. 


16 Even at Stanford, we promise. 
17 We're so much fun at parties. 
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Ultimately, college is a huge investment of time and money, so you better have some 
idea of why you're making the investment. It could cost upwards of $250,000 dollars,'? a 
fact your parents may not want you to consider, given how tough it is to make sense of 
long-term financial decisions at your age." That's over 85 months of rent in San 
Francisco!?° 


If you simply have no clue about whether college is right for you, consider cheaper, 
alternative paths while you figure it out. Here are some alternative paths to a four-year 
university straight out of high school: 


e Gap year. Travel around. This is relatively popular for European adolescents?! and 
can lead to all sorts of experiential learning. (And even if you decide you want 
college, consider taking a gap year to be sure!) 

e Community College (CC)—yes, very taboo-to reduce the cost of taking bullshit GE 
courses. Instead of spending $100K taking GE courses, consider the much 
cheaper CC while you use the One-Month Approach or take a part-time job. 

e Internships and Apprenticeships. If you’re mature with some marketable skills, 
you may be able to convince someone to hire you straight out of high school. Or, 
work for free as an apprentice—what starts as hard, dedicated work with little to 
no short-term gain could quickly turn into a life-long, top-tier connection. 

e Design your own curriculum. 


You'll have to make some decisions. But there’s no rush to invest many thousands in 
college if you can sustain yourself and learn elsewhere in the interim. 


A Caveat: We did graduate from college, and we did benefit from having friends, taking 
cool classes, and acquiring ideas through osmosis. It is easy for us to suggest skipping 
college without actually having done so. Again, the takeaway from this section is not 
that you should or should not skip college; rather, don’t make that choice on autopilot. 


18 Average costs are lower, but still substantial. 

19 At 22, we are just starting to gain some financial understanding. Additionally, your prefrontal cortex 
doesn’t fully develop until 25 or so. 

2 Screw the rent in SF. 

71 European schooling is a fascinating subject. In a number of countries, the prevailing line is actually not 
that everyone should go to college. In fact, countless students move into vocational training as early as 
middle school. 
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Chapter 4: Values 


“I already knew I wanted to become a scientist, but that afternoon I 
learned from Carl [Sagan] the kind of person I wanted to become.” 


Neil deGrasse Tyson 
Cosmos: A Spacetime Odyssey 


Who Do You Want to Be When You Grow Up? 


The question of “who do you want to be when you grow up?” is not a bad one, if it’s a 
question of character and not occupation. So far, we've called you a rat, a sheep, and 
potentially a moron. In high school, you can easily be any and all of these, for you have 
not yet defined which values you hold dear and which you find repulsive. It’s incredibly 
easy to follow what seems “cool” or “right” when you have no concrete definition of 
what “cool” or “right” is for yourself. 


If you've internalized the ideas of Chapters 2 and 3, you've begun to redefine these 
concepts on your own terms, starting with your day-to-day life and eventually 
converging on some greater purpose. But even if you've solved the puzzle of your 
existence at this point (you're welcome!), there will come days when you question 
everything, even if you really are doing what you love. 


You'll take a look in the mirror and ask yourself, “Am | the kind of person | want to be?” 
And it’s in these moments you'll wonder whether you should have spent more time with 
friends and less time on your passion, or if you were so obsessed with finding true 
companionship that you never did big things. What you do in life is not singular, and 
when you come to these forks in the road, it’s your value system that will bail you out. 


As human beings, we’re constantly making value judgments. You like one style of 
running shoes over another. You like nice people and not mean ones. You like bravery 
and not cowardice. To say “don’t be judgmental” is somewhat ridiculous because that’s 
just not how the mind works. Instead, it’s better to accept an individual for who they are, 
which is not the same as accepting them into your life. Merely accept that someone is 
who they are and that they will not change according to your desires. That’s fine. Let 
them be. It’s not your job to change them, and it’s certainly not their job to change you. 
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“But how do | even know what traits | value?”22 


Here’s one way to get started. Create a list of 5-10 individuals you most admire—real or 
fictional, living or dead, famous or not. Write down the traits that, in your eyes, make 
them worthy of admiration. To prioritize the traits, tally them across the 5-10 individuals. 
For example, if the majority exude humility, you probably value humility.” To discern 
which values you don’t appreciate, make a list of 5-10 individuals you do not care for. 
Write the traits that turn you off to these people. It’s a simple way to begin developing 
yourself. 


Here's an arbitrary example: 


e Positive 

o Positivity 
Resolve 
Sincerity 
Humility 
Rationality 


e Negative 

Pettiness 
Arrogance 
Vanity 
Pretentiousness 


oO Oo 0 O 


Your lists don’t have to be perfect, but as usual, it’s important to get the ball rolling. 


Improvement by Osmosis 


You now have a rough idea of the traits you value and the ones you don't. Over time, 
you'll hone in further and iterate, but this looks like a solid starting point. Now, how do 
you become that person? 


It’s vital to surround yourself with people who share your ideal values. There’s a popular 
saying: “You are the average of the five people you surround yourself with.” Ever noticed 
that you adopt certain slang after spending a lot of time with one group of people? It’s 


22 Just like your mission, we can’t tell you what traits you should value. You probably already know, and 
we're just helping you figure that out. 
23 Or not. If your knee-jerk reaction rejects a particular value, that’s totally okay. 
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the same for traits: hang out with the right people, and you passively download their 
traits into your brain. 


As you know, we love to pose questions and answer them ourselves. Here’s another 
one—how do you go about finding and surrounding yourself with the right people? To be 
honest, you're kind of on your own here. However, if you take the previous chapters to 
heart, your willingness to experiment will introduce you to a number of worthy 
candidates. 


If your community is particularly clique-y, the truly badass thing would be to create your 
own group of people who genuinely share a common interest. Make your club a warm 
and welcoming place, one that is contrary to everything you despise about cliques. 


Be genuine so you attract people who love you for your true self, and so you can quickly 
filter the ones who don't. Most people are just passing by in your life and won't stick 
around, so there’s no need to waste time. College kids don’t actively keep in touch with 
more than a handful of friends from high school, and having now graduated from 
college, the same can be said for the passers-by there. 


How do | know if someone is just passing by?” In other words, what indicators are there 
that someone is worth spending time with?”> Here are some things to look out for. 


1. Avoid toxic people. 
Are they more interested in petty social drama than ideas? 
Does this person constantly gossip about other people? If so, it’s likely they'll do the 
same behind your back, unless you're certain that you're loyal to one another and can 
openly discuss anything.” 
Is this person genuine? Do they say what they mean and mean what they say? 


2. Discern moral fiber. 


Do | admire or respect this individual? 


24 The number of questions we ask is turning into a meme. 
25 See previous footnote. 
26 Ever watch House of Cards? 
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What is this person’s definition of right and wrong? 
What is this person’s value system? 


These last two questions may be unfair and tough to discern; most high schoolers have 
not developed such definitions for themselves. A better question may be: Is this person 
actively trying to develop their moral fiber? 


3. Seek acceptance and loyalty. 
Am | comfortable sitting in silence with this person? 


Does this person listen to my problems without inserting their own? Would they be there 
for me in times of hardship? Is this person genuinely thrilled for me when | succeed? Do 
they celebrate with me in these times? 


Does this person feel like a friend for life? 


Note that this is a two-way street. Your answers to these questions ought to determine 
your own behavior toward others. 


Improvement from Within 


We haven't talked much about developing your traits in a vacuum, irrespective of how 
anyone else might act. Someone stranded on an uninhabited island can improve 
themselves, even if it’s only by gaining the fortitude to survive.” The truth is, by defining 
your value system, you already know how to improve from within—it’s just a matter of 
taking conscious action. What’s actually far more dangerous than failing to improve 
yourself is being passively sabotaged by the people around you. 


27 See Tom Hanks in Castaway. 
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Part II: Rebellion 


“It’s both rebellion and conformity that attack you with success.” 


Amy Tan 
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Chapter 5: School 


“In some parts of the world, students are going to school every day. It's 
their normal life. But in other parts of the world, we are starving for 
education... it's like a precious gift. It's like a diamond.” 


Malala Yousafzai 
The Traditional Classroom Model 


The traditional classroom is a stifling, suffocating, one-size-fits-all, militaristic model.”® 
Sit down. Raise your hand. Be awake at 8:00 AM. Don't challenge your teacher. Don’t 
challenge your peers. Don’t move your desk from its ordered position. Turn in your 
boring homework for a letter that seems to determine your future—even if the 
homework is a waste of your time and you learn nothing. You know the drill. 


This works for some; for us, it was hell. Please, not another day of King George IV 
versus King George V.” We're not even going to verify if those are real people. 


With so much wrong with the education system, it’s easy to become cynical and 
condemn the whole institution. However, flat-out rejection of school does you no good. 
Consider the boundary conditions of your situation. Unless you’re homeschooled, you 
legally have to attend school.*° And if you have to spend four years in high school, you 
might as well maximize your development. 


Our friend Dan chose community college to save money, earned a 3.8 GPA, and recently 
transferred to UC Berkeley to study Computer Science. Dan radiates positivity in the 
face of adversity and remains consistently excited to learn and grow. When his kid 
brother comes home from middle school, he doesn’t ask the usual “How was school?”, 
but rather “Tell me one new thing you learned today.” Instead of getting a daily “good” or 
“school stinks,” Dan is reinforcing the idea in his brother that school is a place where 


28 Even if you go to a chill school and think we're being dramatic, really consider all the structured 
activities in your school day. How many of these are antithetical to your personal growth? 

2° If you're a history buff and take offense at this, replace it with 3D transformations or acid-base titrations 
or something. Point is, you’re often force-fed knowledge at the expense of education. 

30 Of course, there’s always the possibility of dropping out. Now, unlike practically everyone else in your 
life, we're not going to tell you that this is a certified Bad Thing™. But remember that you will probably 
never have fewer responsibilities than during your time in high school, and that (at least in the US) you 
have the right to a free education. Consider this carefully in the context of your present mission. 
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you can continually grow and learn. Whine and be a victim, or use school to further your 
self-defined goals. 


So, instead of categorically condemning school, let's examine which ideas are worth 
challenging and which are worth entertaining. 


Erroneous Ideas 


1. Working hard is better than hardly working. 


Working hard is not equivalent to working smart. If spending half an hour on homework 
instead of four results in the same extracted value, pick the first option. 


Impossible, you say! 30 minutes could never yield the same results as working for four 
hours. 


It all comes down to how you work. Working smart often leads to working less, 
especially as you refine your study habits.*' Thus, working smart is better than simply 
working hard, and in the best case, you work smart and you do a lot of it. 


Your objective with homework should be to maximize learning while minimizing time 
and energy input. How do you do this? By learning how to learn, and more importantly, 
by learning how you learn. 


Are you a visual learner? Does music distract you while reading? Does your phone 
distract you while studying (the answer is yes)? Is rote memorization difficult for you? 
Do you like to gain intuition before achieving rigor? Figure out what what makes things 
click and adjust appropriately. As this process becomes second nature, so too will the 
homework that is required of you. 


As far as learning how to learn, here are some techniques we came up with after 
brainstorming. Again, by no means an exhaustive list: 


e Ask your teachers how to learn within a particular discipline. Press them for 
interesting answers beyond “keep working at it,” since they've probably taught 
the same classes many times. 


31 Often, but not always. In some cases, slogging up front will pay dividends down the line. 
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e Construct stories from the things you learn. For example, review lecture material 
in your head as you walk to your next class. What were the main points of the 
lecture and how do they connect? 

e Prefer active to passive learning. When you study for a test, don’t spend all your 
time reading notes or reviewing old quizzes. Instead, review a little, and then try 
to reproduce the material on a blank sheet of paper. Solve problems you haven't 
solved before. 

e Test yourself. Studies have shown that taking practice tests can be more 
effective than other study techniques. 


To discern the effectiveness of different techniques, gather hard data. For each 
technique, note (1) the time you spend studying and (2) the resulting grade. If you are 
super neurotic about getting stellar grades, use practice tests as a risk-free practice 
ground or experiment on quizzes of little consequence (like a weekly vocab quiz). After 
some time, you'll get a better idea of what works for you. 


2. Getting all As is a mark of success. 
Getting all As is not necessarily a mark of success. Seriously. Stop and think why. 


Imagine you are a parent, in the future. You know your kids need nine hours of sleep. 
One night, you wake up to see your kid working at 2:00 AM. You swell with pride and 
think, “Wow, my kid is really working hard.” But over the next month, you wake up at 2:00 
AM a few more times to see her hunched over, working, not out of curiosity or 
excitement, but rather out of fear of the consequences of a bad grade. Your pride turns 
to concern. 


In another universe, you again wake up at 2:00 AM in the morning, but find your kid 
staying up all night playing video games. Her grades are slipping because she isn't 
challenging herself. You’d probably yell at her to go to sleep. 


So there’s some happy medium between pushing yourself and understanding when 
you're not prioritizing your own well-being. Challenging yourself to get As will develop 
your academic muscles, but you shouldn't do so at the expense of your mental and 
physical health. Treat yourself like you’d treat someone you love—maybe like your 
imaginary future child. You should care about your long-term growth and success as 
well as your current well-being. 
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Furthermore, consider the short-term upside of getting all As versus the long-term 
downside of a couple Bs and Cs. In your quest for that 4.00000,°* are you constantly 
prioritizing risk-averse Success over creative endeavors that have much longer personal 
returns? Sanjay got possibly the highest GPA in his competitive school’s history, 
rounding out his senior year with a full slate of Ats. He acknowledges that it is suspect 
for him to reach Stanford and then say, “Well, the As weren't worth it.” Certainly, the As 
were a means to keep his learning abilities in top shape. But he knows that, deep down, 
the As were an excuse to chase the goals of the system rather than set goals for his 
own pursuits (music, tennis, and programming). 


If you aren't currently getting As, we're not giving you blanket permission to just go, “Oh 
yeah, As are stupid.” Rather, this means you could be getting As if you weren't spending 
time working on more meaningful, creative pursuits. In the best case, you’re doing both 
of these things and keeping your well-being in check.* 


Finally, if college isn’t your end goal, grades shouldn't be too relevant for you as long as 
you graduate. The sooner you realize that you can actually succeed outside the system, 
the less time you'll waste on grades and the healthier you will be mentally. Even if 
college is your end goal—and you might have come to that conclusion yourself—then 
consider for a moment that getting a couple of Bs might also mean spending time on an 
exciting art project or an iPhone app. 


3. All knowledge resides in school. 


There are some things that high schools (and colleges, for that matter) just don’t teach. 
We categorize many of these things as “learning how to approach the world around 
you,” rather than what you're typically taught, which is “learning about the world around 
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you. 
4. Learning is memorization. 


Memorization provides the foundation upon which creativity can thrive. As Jordan 
Ellenberg notes in How Not to Be Wrong: The Power of Mathematical Thinking, it’s tough 
to compose a Shakespearean sonnet if you have to look up the spelling for every single 
word—though you could always make words up. For math, it’s useful to know your 
identities. In jazz, you need to know your scales in every key, and then some. 


32 We know you ambitious kiddos, always measuring to the fifth decimal place. 
33 This is hard. If you have to give up one of these things, pick grades to give up. 
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But much, much more important than the what is often the how and the why? How and 
why did Newton develop calculus? How does taking the derivative of velocity give you 
acceleration? Why is close-reading and analyzing literature important? Certainly not to 
pass a test. When you know how and why, math and physics might suddenly click. You 
may find a beauty in literature that SparkNotes had previously hidden from you.** You 
may come to the important realization that the humanities and sciences share a similar 
process of thinking: analyze data (text, art, whatever), interpret data, form conclusions, 
and communicate those conclusions.*° 


For instance, why should you care about the birth of America? Not to know exact dates 
and facts, although having a general chronological sense could elucidate a certain 
narrative. Rather, you might want to form your own opinion about how the Constitutional 
Convention took the USA on a different trajectory than Russia or China. Reading and 
forming your own ideas in the low-risk environment of school will educate you more 
than an entire year of memorizing facts, which you could look up in under a second on 
Google (with the caveats mentioned above). 


The education system often rewards factual correctness at the expense of: 


Admitting and embracing your ignorance or noobishness. 
Problem-solving. 

Experimentation and risk-taking. 

Work ethic. 


There are most likely kids at your school who work harder than you and just cannot 
achieve your test scores. For some reason, schools don’t appreciate work ethic on its 
own, and consequently, kids who get low scores are negatively reinforced to not try so 
hard. Why should they? 


Moreover, if there’s one thing we've learned in our brief approach with “the real world,” 
it’s that all the problems are unsolved and all the ideas are still to be had. In the real 
world, the equations don’t always have neat and tidy solutions. Sometimes a phrase in 
your language doesn’t translate, and you need to explain your way around a foreign city. 


34 Personal Rant: If you ever feel compelled to use SparkNotes instead of reading dense literature like 
Shakespeare or Faulkner, it’s quite possibly your teacher's fault. Graduate students in English take years 
to puzzle out the meaning in some of these works, and if your teacher is expecting you to intuit every turn 
of phrase in a nightly reading assignment, it’s just going to encourage cheap shortcuts. 

35 STEM-inclined kids take a while to realize this, particularly because a lot of high school and college 
humanities classes are not taught with this level of rigor (leading to potentially insulting terms like “fuzzy 
classes”). At the professional levels of these disciplines, however, rigor seems to count for a lot more. 
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Sometimes no one wins in a household conflict, and you need to make everyone 
halfway happy. The point is, up until now, you've been spoon-fed notions of correctness 
and truth; henceforth, you shall discover your own. You can start by memorizing less 
and questioning more. 


Valuable Ideas 


1. The fundamentals are important. 


If you’re an ambitious learner, you may want to jump quickly to more advanced topics, 
but make sure you really understand the fundamentals, especially in STEM disciplines 
that more obviously build off themselves. 


It’s worth spending a holiday break using the Feynman method. The earlier you nail the 
fundamentals, the more quickly you can accelerate up the learning curves of increasing 
complexity by building upon prior knowledge. 


2. Behave yourself. 
Know when to rebel. 


Being a constant pain in your teacher's side is not going to help you achieve your goals. 
You'll receive lower scores arbitrarily. You may get some popularity points in the eyes of 
your peers who want to feel good about their own inadequacies and lack of ability, but 
you won't get any closer to your own goals. 


You also don’t need to be a teacher's pet. Instead, seek to (1) understand your teacher’s 
expectations and (2) exceed those expectations out of genuine interest. If college is 
your goal, then realize that a great letter of recommendation will set you apart from an 
average one. 


In any case, forming a strong and genuine connection with a teacher is a life-altering 
experience. They could instill in you a deep love for a specific subject and change your 


outlook forever. 


It’s worth repeating: Be aware of conformity or kiss-assery. If you aren't aware of it, then 
you'll just keep merrily conforming all the way to college and beyond. 
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3. The classroom is your playground. 


View the classroom not as a prison under which you must languish, but as a low-stakes 
testing ground for your ideas and skills. 


Our friend, Katara, is really into video editing. Whenever she had an opportunity to do a 
project or presentation in class, she’d do a video. Even if it was off the beaten path, it 
was “good for her, good for the class, and good for her relationships with teachers.” 


Likewise, Katara understood she couldn't multi-task, so she shut herself in a room for a 
month to study for the SAT. She spent time figuring out the learning styles that worked 
for her. And after trying out various clubs and activities, she realized that she doesn’t 
function well in an established system designed for competitions. Instead, she likes 
“gathering people and creating something.” She came to this conclusion via 
experimentation within established systems. 


You may find that you work in a totally different way. Maybe you're a fantastic 
multi-tasker and you love competing within structured organizations. Whatever the 
case, it’s worth testing your boundaries in a super low-risk setting like a classroom and 
quickly realizing, as Katara says, “You're a high schooler. You're not going to be perfect.” 


“For the others, we can say that Muad’Dib learned rapidly because his first training was 
in how to learn. And the first lesson of all was the basic trust that he could learn. It is 
shocking to find how many people do not believe they can learn, and how many more 
believe learning to be difficult. Muad’Dib knew that every experience carries its lesson.” 


Frank Herbert 
Dune 


4. Bea kid. 


If you've gotten this far in the manifesto, you've probably acquired a great deal of our 
cynicism and emphasis on personal responsibility. But your ability to keep re-defining 
and improving yourself hinges on one important ability—the freedom to make mistakes. 


To be certain, the education system never tells you this, though the assumption that you 
are going to do stupid things and need to be controlled is everywhere around you. So 
stop being serious every now and then and let loose (whatever that means to you). Do 
some things just for shits, with the full knowledge that you are doing it just for shits and 
it will never be useful to you in any way, shape, or form. 
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Get your driver’s license. Go to prom. Root for your favorite sports team. Binge on 
Netflix. If you're lonely, go out of your way to meet people, and remember that you may 
find friends in strange places. 


Ultimately, it’s unlikely that you'll look back on high school as the fondest time in your 
life, nor should you. But you're a teenager and high schooler once, with all the 
uniqueness that stage of life carries. Go be the biggest TV adolescent cliché you can 
think of, or don't. 


Yet remember one undeniable fact: This, too, shall pass. 
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Chapter 6: Parents 


“There is an expiry date on blaming your parents for steering you in the 
wrong direction; the moment you are old enough to take the wheel, 
responsibility lies with you.” 


“Youth cannot know how age thinks and feels. But old men are guilty if 
they forget what it was to be young.” 


J.K. Rowling 
Permission and Power 


If you wait for your parents’ permission to do something, you'll probably end up waiting 
a long time. You'll say to yourself, “I'll get going when I’m 20.” 


20 rolls around and you're still living your parents’ life, and you think, “I'll start when I’m 
22 and out of college and finally in control.” 


22 rolls around and you get too busy working at Goldman Sachs, which makes your 
parents proud, so you can't quit, and you think, “Okay, I'll start when I’m 30 and have 
enough cash.” 


The longer you wait, the stronger you buy in to the default narrative. Overcoming your 
parents’ permission requires an understanding of your current trajectory and the 


courage to change course.*° 


Of course, it’s tough to rebel against your parents right now. You might end up screwing 
yourself over, in large part because of the power they have over you. And until you can 
provide a roof over your own head, secure your own food to eat, and so forth, they retain 
that power. Just as you've listed your boundary conditions, it’s worthwhile to list the 
ways your parents have power over you (the two lists, of course, can and will overlap). 


You may feel they owe you something just for being their kid. They don’t, and you 
almost certainly owe them. What use is self-determination when you're struggling to 


36 Although Button kind of gives permission to rebel here. 
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find your next meal or the next place to rest your head? It’s possible your parents are the 
scum of the Earth; more likely, however, is that they're just a couple of folks worried sick 
about your survival and well-being, in the best way they know how. To understand their 
concerns, sit down with them and listen. 


Your Parents’ Stories 


Before complaining about how your parents don’t understand you or your struggles, first 
seek to understand theirs. Understanding your parents’ upbringing is the best way to 
see through their eyes. What were they doing at your age? What were their answers to 
some of these questions? Did they even have the luxury to ask these questions??? 


Find the similarities and differences between their upbringing and your own. 
Furthermore, recognize that your parents were once teenagers going through the same 
stuff, just as their parents did and just as every parent before them since we 
transitioned from quadrupeds to bipeds. Trust us. Trust them. They know a thing or two. 


They probably don’t know everything, though, especially if they are first-generation 
immigrants. The gap between second-generation immigrants (as we are) and 
first-generation parents is wide, and many of the systems that worked for them in their 
circumstances may not work for their children. 


It’s terribly easy for both sides to say, “Oh, you'll never understand.” But once that 
occurs, all possibility of moving toward a more productive state flies out the door. 
Admit your ignorance, but be willing to push back on the “Oh, you'll understand when 
you're older.” Maybe there’s some middle ground between what your parents expect of 
you and what you want for yourself. In order to find that happy medium, you need to 
pinpoint exactly what your parents expect of you and verbalize what you want. 


Here’s how a conversation usually plays out: 


Kid: “Dad, | want to start making electronic music. Can you give me $200 so I can 
buy software?” 


Parent: “Not a chance. You'll have less time to study and play piano.” 


37 We think the advice in this manifesto can apply pretty generally to high school-aged kids. But some 
teenagers live in conditions where they don’t have the luxury of thinking beyond their next meal. This is 
one of the simplest forms of privilege, and yet it is one that can make all the difference. 
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Kid: “No fair! Why do you get to control my life!? You never let me do what | 
want!” 


Parent: “You'll understand when you're older.” unfazed 


|? 


Kid: “You always Say that! Ugh!” walks away, sulks in room 


Contrast that interaction with this one: 


Kid: “Dad, can we talk?” 

Parent: looks up from newspaper “Hm?” 

Kid: “What do you expect of me?” 

Dad: puzzled look 

Kid: “What are your expectations of me in the next 5 years?” 


Dad: calculates his response “I want you to get into an Ivy League school and be 
financially independent as soon as possible.” 


Kid: “Understood. | have no personal income right now, and | want to start 
making electronic music. lve been toying around with GarageBand, which is free 
software on my Mac, and I think | have a talent for production. To continue 
growing as a producer, | need access to more advanced software, which costs 
around $200. If you front me with this loan, I’m confident that | can quickly start 
selling beats online and build financial independence.” 


Parent: “Ha! Not a chance. Your grades will slip and this will cut into your piano 
time.” 


Kid: “My grades are currently great, and | will spend the same amount of time on 
studies moving forward. l'Il dial back piano practice back 30 minutes every day 


so that | have time for production, piano, and basketball.” 


Parent: “No. Piano practice is fixed.” 
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Kid: “OK. Piano stays. To make time, I’m willing to quit basketball entirely, which 
you know | love, so that | both meet your expectations and experiment with 
something new. This will likely make me a more interesting candidate for 


colleges, anyways. The piano-playing, basketball-shooting kid is a dime a dozen, 


but the kid selling beats and building a personal brand online is much more rare 
It shows initiative, which is important for some of these top schools.”% 


Parent: hesitates “Fine. As long as your grades don’t slip, I’m okay with that 
decision.” pulls out wallet 


If your parent is an unreasonable tyrant who won't have a rational discussion and who 
doesn’t reward your maturity and responsibility, it’s your responsibility to develop 


self-sustainability ASAP and diminish their power over you. Get a job, get a scholarship, 


and free up time to work on personal interests. 


38 This sounds a little contrived here, so change the wording to fit your communication style. 
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Afterword 


Chances are, you discovered this manifesto on a lethargic day, and you figured we’d 
have something entertaining, if not mildly informative. It’s also possible that, after 
making your way down the rabbit hole, you still think it’s a bunch of rubbish. 


Our biggest concern is the retrospective nature of this piece, which might make it 
unrelatable. We have the hindsight of four years of high school and four years of college 
after that, plus the shared experiences of our friends, families, and random kids from 
our sixth grade Social Studies classes whom we never removed on Facebook. We do 
not, however, have the luxury of editing this piece from your current position. 


As we start our own adult lives, we turn to the same principles we preach: to 
consciously define ourselves and to rebel against externally-prescribed definitions. 
From the perspective of a high school freshman, however, these imperatives might lack 
a sense of urgency. Just thinking back to where we were, it probably seems like most 
things will just figure themselves out. 


In hindsight, that’s somewhat true. Important stuff at the time couldn't be more 
inconsequential now, while chance encounters have turned into so much more. Things 
do figure themselves out, but only within the set of possibilities you envision. The goal 
of this manifesto is not to determine what's consequential and inconsequential, so 
much as it is to expand that cone of possibilities. 


Don't panic. Best of luck. 
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Appendix: Existential Crises 


The Official American Mental Health Resource Website 
“Letters,” Vincent Van Der Heyde and Richard Feynman 
More, Richard Feynman 

Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy, Douglas Adams 
Siddhartha, Hermann Hesse 

Self-Reliance, Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Meditations, Marcus Aurelius 

3 Idiots, Rajkumar Hirani 


“Great books are not made to be consumed just once. It takes many passes over many years to get 
everything from a book... Every single time I revisit my own essential canon of literature, I do get 
something new, maybe just a difference nuance from an idea. And of course, sometimes you just 


need a reminder about some part of life, and a book is a great way to get that.” 


Nick Chow 
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